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A STUDY OF PARENTAL ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 

Bv \V M *KrtMl' Sinkrr 

During the summer of 1976 nineteen graduate students in an 
elementary administration course interviewed thr ee hundred eighty 
parents concerning their attitudes toward. the elementary school 
principals hip. Although the selection ol* parents was neiihei' random 
nor stratified, the grOiip did represent a wide vai'iety oi' socio- 
economic levels, various sii^ed communities, and age groups All of* 
these parents were from the Texas Panhandle. 

An i n te r V i e w ( or m w as p r epa red t o gi v e ii n i f'{ n* m i t y to t h e s t u c\y : 
however » an open ended question was included at the end. Tii is I'eport 
generali7X's on the results of these interviews. 

A surv.ey of literature revealed practically no information con- 
cerning parental attitudes toward the elementary school principal. 
Since almost all parents recognize the extreme importcince of their 
children's elementary school education and the significance of the 
principal to this education, it is strange that there is seemingly no 
research in this area. 

This report wdll list generalizations under '<^ach question and 
summarize the entire findings. 

1. How do elementary school principals spend their time? 

Performing office duties and maintaining discipline 
seemed to be the most common beliefs. Conducting meetings 
with teachers and parents and patrolling halls and play- 
grounds ran a close second as to how parents thought princi- 
. pals spent their school time. 

V'eiy few parents perceived the p'rincipafs important roh.^ 
as a supervisor of instioiction. This may be a significant 
omission. 

2. What kinds of principals* activities have been most helpful to 
you? ' 

Just being available and making parents welcome was 
the most common reaction to this question. Counseling with 
students and parents and keeping teachers on^J:he ball w^ere 
often mentioned. 
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' A fu.w paivnts couldn't, think of anything the principal had 
done to help them. There were, in most groups, some parents ^ 
who knew very little about their children's principal's ac- 
tivities. 

3, How was the principal selected? 

Most parents admitted that they did not know how the 
selection was made. Others said the choice was made by the 
board or the superintendent. 

Apparently, none of the people in the larger cities realized 
that a screening committee recommended applicants to the 
superintendent who in turn made a recommendation to the 
b'jard. 

Some snide remarks suggested the principal was usually 
selected from the ranks of unsuccessful coaches. 

4 What was his background? 

Here again, practically all parents did not know, gome ^ 
replied that he was "probably a teacher". 

5. How do you think principals should be selected? 

Generally, parents thought the superintendent should 
select the principal and the board should do the hiring. Actu- 
ally, this is the procedure followed in most schools. 

6. Should teachers and/or parents be involved in this selection? 

A big majority said no. Parents seemed to think they were 
repVesented by their elected board members. A significant 
minority said teachers could have an input through some 
type of representative committee. ^ 

Another small group of parents felt parents could be in- 
volved in this selection by a ^pulpit" committee type of or- 
ganization. 

7. How should the; ideal principal spend his time? 

Maintaining good disciphne, getting to know children, 
being available at all times, .and seeing that teachers work 
' headed this list. 

Very few mentioned thajt the principal should spend much 
of his time in instructional leadership. 
■ 8, What could he do to be of most help to teachers? 

Parents thought he should be available according to the 
''fireman and policeman" concept.. 

(2) , 



(Mhts l>rlit*Vf(i lu^ shijuld hack teachrrs. prohahly think- 
insi ot disciplinary situations. Still others thought hocould In- 
most helpful by leaving' KMchcrs alont*. 

St'Vt'ral helpful attributes de':«ire(i were; be af)le to eoni- 
municate with parents, he ^enui.ntdy interested in children, 
be a good listener, and^he open-hiindi'd. 

9. What principal's activities actually impair teaching effec- 
tiveness? 

This question, as it was wurded. actually sought some 
negative attitud<*s toward the princip:d. Some damaging 
practices wei-e- „ ^ 

. ' ] . Ovl^rusitig the public address system. * 

2, Re(|ui!*ing too much paperwork of teachers. 

Benig too aut(K*ratic 

4., Not allowing inn(»vations. * . ^ 

10. Should the principal's position he restricted to men? women? , 

About 10% of the pare.nts said, "It doesn't jnako any dif- 
ference; choose the best person f(jr the job". Approximately 
30% said a man was best for the position. 

Only one-peJiion of the 380 interviewed said a woman 
would do a bett' rjob because mothers would relate better to a 
••• woman. " " 

One mother said the principal shtmld he a man because 
the^Bih/e said so. 

. 11. Should teachers-'parents be involved in administrative deci- 
sions of the school? 

Generally speaking, parents believed teachers and pa- 
rents should not be involved. There was some misunderstand- 
ings as to what was meant by "administration". if\pparently. 
mo.^t parents believed the principal should administer and 
the teachers should teach. 

A small minority, however, believed teachers and parents 
could profitably be provided opportunities to make adminis- 
trative suggestions. 

12. Describe the idea! principal. . 

He should be a personable, friendly, and warm person who 
gets along well with parents and students. The optimum age 
for. this ideal person would be about forty years. 

(3)' . , 



Surprisingly, inlelligonco was not mentioned hy most pa- 
rents. 

13. Elaborate on anything else about the Elementary School 
PrincipaLship. 

Several parents believed principals could do a much bet- 
ter job in communicating with theni about the i^chool. One 
specific suggestion was for principals to send out a monthly 
newsletter. 

SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

Generally speaking, parents had a high opinion ofthe elementary 
school principalship and recognized the worth .of the position. 

There were several findings which were somewhat disturbing to 
the researchers. The first was\p general feeling that most parents 
know little about .the elementaty school principal, his background, 
and his duties. It would seem that a position this important to parents 
of elementary age children should be better known. 

Also, the parents concept of the principal's duties indicates, at 
least to the researcher, a less than prof essional view of the position . It 
seemed that a large majority of parents intei-viewed did not perceive 
ofthe principal as -primarily a director of instruction. Instead, they 
thought he was a manager of routines, discipUnarian, and public 
relations officer. .'^ 

Based on this study, the writer makes the following suggestions to 
elementary school principals: 

1. . Review your activities to see if your role is really professional, 

2. Do a better job of informing parents as to your responsibil ities. 

3. Prepare a monthly newsletter to be sent to all homes. 
^^^4: Write more articreTTor*yaurl'ocal newspaper. 



PARENTS AS EDUCATORS: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF TWO ADLERIAN PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

by 

William C. Um^iteaci, West Texas Stat<^ University 
and " 
Carol S, Corfsum. doctoral student, University of Houston 

In recent years there has been an increased emphasis on educa- 
tional programs designed to assist parents in their child rearing 
practices (Hereford, 1963; Dreikurs and Soltz, 1964; Soltz, 1967; 
Gordon, 1970; Dinkmeyer and McKay, 1973 and 1976). These prog- 
rams have been utilized as both preventive and remedial efforts to 
assist parents and have involved elementary school counselors and 
school psychologists as leaders in the training process. 

One of the most widespread approaches to parent education has 
been the Adlerian Model espoilsed by Dreikurs and Soltz, 1964- and 
Dinkmeyer and McKay, 1973 and 1976: This model is based upon the 
theories and experiences of Alfred Adler (Ansbacher and Ansbacker, 
1956) and the primary goal of this model is to train parents to relate 
to their children using the democratic philosophy of mutual respect 
and cooperation. Through participation. in the Adlerian discussion 
group, parents 'learn to understand the goals of their children's be- 
havior and learn to respond in more effective ways. These models 
differ primarily from Hereford's (1963) model in their use of a set 
curriculum. 

Although the Adlerian approach has enjoyed longstanding use 
and popularity in this country, there has been a paucity of research 
concerning its effectiveness. Freeman (1975) reports some favorable 
data of the client satisfaction type gathered on groups conducted in 
Corvallis, Oregon, over a four-year period. Of the 345 participaii^ 
93.6 percent rated the experience as being very helpful or helpfi% 
with six percent responding that it was of some help and 0.4 percent 
finding it of no help. 

Wilborne (1976) reports positive findings from a well designed 
study which compared the efficacy of using elementary school coun- 
selors or trained parents as leaders of Adlerian study groups. After a 
•six-week training period for the parent leaders,', two parent study 
groups which lasted ten weeks were conducted in each of eight 
schools; one study group was counselor-led, and one study group was 
parent-led. A consultant was available to meet with the parent lead- 
ers once a week during the length of the study group. There wrere also 
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two control' groups in t»ach r^chool , one nfhiprised of vplunteer parent:> 
who attended fewer tlian one-half the sessions , and the other com- 
posed ofrandomly selected parents who hiid chfldren enrolled in the 
KchooL All parents? (N-3o9) wero given a pre- and post-test on the 
Hereford Parent Attitude" Surrey which yields a score on the five* 
r^cales of Confidence, Causation, Acceptance, Understanding and 
Trust. A significant difference at the .01 level was found between the 
two treatment and tlie non-treatment groups oxi all five scales. No 
significant differences were found between the counselor- and 
parent-led groups on four of the five scales. A significant difference at 

^ |he .05 level was found on 'the Causation scale favoring the 

counselor-led group, 

The purpose of this study was to generate data r^?garding the 
effectiveness'of two Adlerian Models of parent education when led by 
trained parents. The Parent Study Group iPSG) program by Dreikurs' 
and Soltz. 1964 and Soltz. 1967 and the Systematic Training for 
Effective ParetUing tSTEP^ program recently developed by 
Dinkmeyer and McKay. 1976 were utilized as the two parent educa- 
tion models. 

Parent Education Models ' 

Both models are based on the principles of Adlerian psychology 
and are designed to help parents establish democratic relationships 
\vith their children. The major concepts presented are: 

Lifestyle, is the principle by which the individual .personality 
functions. It is.the belief system he has about himself and the 
world, The individual perceives, learns, and retains what fits his 
life style. . ^ ' ^ ■ 

The fanuly-atm()}>pherc is the dynamic interaction, between pa- 
rents, parents and children, and siblings. It is the model for 
human relationships. Jt may be competitive- or cooperatiye, 
friendly or hostile, autocratic or permissive, orderly or chaotic. 

The fqmily-C(^nstelkition is the child's psychological position in 
the family— the situation into which he is born ancf the way in 
which he interpretsjt. This often relates to the child's position 
among siblings, i.e.* first born, middle, youngest. 

Behovior is purposeful. Behavior and misbehavior can both be 
understood as directed toward the^primary goal of belonging. A 
child can learn to belong by contributing, being responsible, and 
' • cooperating. However, he can also misconceive that he belongs by 

seeking attention, power, revenge, and displaying inadequacy— 
the mistaken goals of misbehavior. 
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Ericouragefnent is? the^propess of focusing, on the assets and 
strengths of children^to build self-confidence and self-esteem. It 
differs from praise ^yhich is a type of rewa^fd based on competition' 
and given -for "winning ' and being ''best". Encouragement is 
given for effort or improvement and is not based on competition. 
Praise attempts to motivate.externally; encouragement attempts 
* to motivate internally, • . ^ 

Natural and logical consequence.^ is a method of discipline that 
develops responsibility in children. It differs from the reward- 
and-punishment^method which is coercive irid makes the parent 
.responsible for the child's behavior. The purpose of allowing 
natural consequences to pccur and of designing logical consequ- 
ences is to let the'child experience reality, malJe decisionsrand bt^' 
accountable. 

The Dinkmeyer-McKay'taodel includes all of the major concepts • 
defined above but adds two units on communications based on Gor-^ 
, don's Parent Effectiveness Training (1970), Specifically, the skills of 
identifying problem ownership, active listening for feelings and * 
meaning, confronting with ''I-messages", and probleni-solving are 
taught, - 

Method ' " ^ 

* Participants in this study were 23 mothers whose children at- 
tended a court-ordered desegregated school located in a white middle- ^ 
to upper-middle class neighborhood. All participants were registered 
for a parent education program after receiving an informational 
letter sent home through the elementary school. Experimental group 
1 CEi) were parents who volunteered during the fall semester of 
1975-76. Experimental group two fE2) were parents who volunteered 
during the spring semester of 1975-76, The control group (C) were . . 
those parents who registered for the parent group during the fall 
semester of 1975-76 but were unable to attend the parent program. 

Table I 

Composition of the Groups ^ 



Group 


Piack 


White 


Total 


E. 


1 ^ 


7 


. 8 . 


E2 


- 2 


5 


7 


C 


3 - 


5 


8 
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Thii data obtairu'd on iVprt- post-test basis were used 'to test three 
hypotheses regarding the improvement of parent'attitudes toward 
child rearing as measured by the Parent Attitude Survey (Herefordr 
1963).' The Parent Attitude Survey measures five^imensions of pa- 
rental attitude, il) Confi^cnve is the feeling of adequacy or inadequ- 
acy in the parental role. i2) Causation is the extent to which the 
parent sees herself or himself as a major factor in determining the 
child s behavior. ^3) Airyptanrc is -the extent to which the parent is 
satisfied with the child and is \s;illing to see him or her as an indi- *' 
vidual. (4) Mutual Undvrstluuiin^ is the parent's perception about 
the degree of reciprocity of feelings betwet?n the ptirent and the child. 
^o) Mutual Tnist is the amount of confidence that a parent feels he or 
she and the chi-ld have in each other. The sum of these dimensions 
yields a total attitude score. 

The hypotheses tested .were: 

1. There will be a significant clUTerence between experimental 
■group one ifo ) and the control group iC) on earch of the five 

Hereford Parent Attitude Survey. (PAS) scales oi' Confidence, 
Cau.sation. Acceptance, Understandings and Trust. 

2. There will be a significant difference between experimental 
group two i Eli ) and the control gro^ : p ( C ) oh each of the five PA^S 
scales. " ^ 

3. There will be a significant. difference between experimental. 
' group one (Ei > and experimental group two (E2) on each of tTie. 

five PAS scale.^. • . ' , 

The non-parametric' Mann-Whitney U Test was used to analyze the 
data. This test has power comparable to that of the t-test while 
lacking. the restrictive assumptions and requirements of the f-test. 
By convention, the .05 level of significance 'was ^dopted for all statis- 
tical analyses- and was used as the criteria . of acceptance or rejection 
for each of the hypotheses. « ' ' ^ 

Participants in experimental group one (Ei) attended eight 
weekly group meetings of two hours @ach for a total of 16 contact 
hours. They used the Dreikurs-Soltz text Children the Challeage 
(1964) and experienced the PSG model in the following sequen^J-e: 

Session I / Family- Atmosphere and Family Constellation 

Session II : Enoouragemerit vsr Piliise .\ 

. Session III' : Goals of Beh'&vior. and Misbehavior 

Session IV : Natural and Logical Consequences 



Session V 



Order in the Home: Action Not Words 



Session VI 
Session Vll 
Session Vjp 



Developing Courage 
Making Home Life Pleasant 
JThe Family Council 



' • non-professional 
: nial consisted of a 
readings. A leader 
.^ d on the text and 
then share their own 



The PSG setsibns were co-led hy ' - 
parent leaders, one black and 
guided discussion around tl 
would ask discussion-prom^ ' 
participants would respond. i\ 
experiences/failures and successes, which they had had in the par- 
ticular topic areas. 

Participants in experimental group two (E2) attended six weekly 
group meetings of three hours each for a total of 18 contact hqurs. 
They usedi the Dinkmeyer-McKay Parenfs Handbook (1976) and 
experienced the STEP model in the following sequence: \ 

Understanding Children's Behavior and 



\ Session I 
Misbehavior 

Session 11 



\ 



Encouragement: Building Confidonce and 
^Self-Esteem 



Session HI : Communication: Listening to Your Child 

' Session IV : Communication: Exploring Alternative and 
Expressing Your P\*elings and Ideas 

Session V : Applying Natural and Logicaf Consequences 

Session VI ; Democratic and Positive Parenting: The Family 
Meeting 

These sessions were also co-led by t\yo trained but non-professional 
.parent leaders, one black and one white. The forn^it was simil£\i^to 
that of the El grotip, consisting of a guided discussion ^^^^ 
,_sharing of experiences. In addition to the assigned readings, tapes 
were used to illustrate the concepts being discussed. The STEP model 
■ 'differs from the PSG model primarily in its emphasis on communica- 
tion skills and in the^use of exercises and role-play to develop com- 
petencies in these skill areas. ^ 

Results ■ ' 

The Mann-VVhitney U Test was employed to analyze the gain 
/■scores of Ei, E2, and C. The data lend partial support to the three 
Jiypotheses. 

Hypothesis No. 1 predicted a significant difference between- Ei 
and Con the five PAS scales. A significant^Hifference was found 



be|ween Ei and C on the PAS scales of Confidence and Trust but not 
on the scales of C|fJ^sation, Acceptance, and Understanding. 

Hypothesis No. 2 predicted a significant difference between E-i 
and C on the five PAS scales. A significant difference was found 
between Ea and C on the PAS i^cales of Confidence, Acceptance, 
Understanding, and Trust but not on the scale of Causation. 

H>T30thesis No. 3 predicted a significant difference between Ei 
and E2 on the five PAS scales. Only v-. Mirni Mfference was 

found between Ei and Ei>. The gain scores of Uit- 1 .roup were found 
"to be significantly higher th,an those of thr r^up on the Accep- 
tance scale. There were no significant difierenct^ between Ei and E2 
on the PAS scales of Confidence. Causation, Understanding, and 
Trust. 

Table 2 
Mean Gains on PAS Scal^i? 



Group Confidence Causation Acceptance Understanding. Ti;ust 



El 


2.64* 


0.64 


-1.00 


' 0.63 


1.50* 


E2 


1.72' 


0.00 


3.29*' 


3.14^*= 


1.71* 


C 


-2.38 


-2.64 


-2.13 


-2.75 


-2.88 



^Significant {.05) Ei, and C 
tSignificant (,05) Ei and E2 

Discussion 

While the results of this study are indicative of program effec- 
tiveness for both models, they can not be generalized due to the 
following limitations inherent in the research design: 

1. The experimental groups were. not randomly selected. 
' 2. The control group was not randomly selected. 

3. There was no control for the group experience. 

4. All groups were small in number. 

5. The groups were not matched for such variables as education^ 
level, socio-economic class, number and age of children. 

6. The post-test data were not in every case collected twelve 
weeks after the administration of the pre-test, . 
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Findings lend sii[)p(n't to the assumption that participation in an 
Adlerian parent education group would improve parental attitudes 
as measured by the PAS. The Dreikurs-wSoltz PSG (Ei ) showed sig- 
nificant gains on the Confidence and Trust scales and the 
Dinkmeyer-McKay STEP (Ivj ) showed significant gains on the Confi- 
dence, Acceptance. Understanding, and Trust scales. 

Some support was found alst^ for the hypothesis predicting that 
participation in the Dinkmeyer-McKay STEP group iE-) would re- 
sult in greater improvement in parent attidues on the PAS than 
would participation i-^ Dreikurs-Soltz PSG group (Ei). The Ez 
group did show si^^r v greater gains than the Ei group on the 

Acceptance sea' ^ licate that the STEP focus on receiv- 

ing and sendinj^ H ^ a . rease parental acceptance of the child. 
It was alsoexpeci. understanding between parent and child 

would be improved through better communications skills. Although 
the trend was in the anticipated direction (see Table 2), this differ- 
ence, diU not reach statistical significance.' 

Hereford's (1963) study on the effectiveness of unstructured dis- 
cussion groups and Wilbornes U976) study on the effectiveness of 
structured Adlerian discussion groups both found significant gains 
on all five scales. There is strong support then for the contention that 
confidence in the parental role can be significantly increased through 
participation in a preventive parent education group. Disparity in 
other PAS findings can in part be accounted for by such variables as 
differences in methodology, concepts emphasized, length of the edu- 
cational experience, and trainer competence. 

' Implications from this study and ouiers provide continued sup-^ 
port for the value of parent education programs designed to promote 
positive interpersonal relationships between parents and children. 
Wilborne's study 1 1^6) and this study also lend support for the 
effectiveness of parents as leaders of other parents in these programs- 
This implication has significant ramifications for the role of the 
counselor in the elementary schools. This .could mean that elemen-: 
tary school counselors could learn to train parent leaders and in affect 
become consultants to parents in their role of child reai ing. The role 
of elerrientary counselors as consultants to classroom teachers has 
been documented by previous studies (Marchant, 1972, Umstead, 
1974). This would shift the major emphasis of the elementary coun- 
selor away from counsekng and into the consultant role working with 
the .significant adults in the child's life rather than directly vvith the 
child. ^ 

Several questions still remain. Do schools want lo assume this 
additional responsibility in working directly with parents? Are 
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/ 

elementary school counselors adequately trained to^erform these 
functions? y 
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SUMMERHILL WITHOUT NEILL 



By W. M. Fred Stoker 
, • West Texas State University 

A. S. Neill, founder of the world famous free school, SummerhilU 
died in 1973 just before his ninetieth birthday. Followers of Sum- 
merhill have often wondered if this unique school could survive the 
passing of its creative and charismatic leader. (Innovative schools are 
usually on tenuous grounds anyway.) A visit to Leiston, Suffolk, 
England in the summer of 1976'verifies that Summerhill is alive and 
wefl under the leadership of Ena JNTeiU, A. S. NeilFs widow. 

Mrs. Neill wi vOined the.Anierican visitor ?nd his wife to her 
\ cluttered office by removing her two dogs from chairs and ordering 
\ tea. Her beloved cat purred contentedly in the window during the 
.interview. 

One of the first questions asked was how had Summerhill pros- 
pered since Neill's death. Ena, as she is known by all Summerhil- . 
lians, seemed a little incensed by the question and quickly replied 
that the school has been conducted exactly as it was before Neill died. 
She stated that Neill's original ideas were sound, and his presence 
was not necessary to the operation of the school. She did admit to 
some difficulty- in financial operations but attributed it to inflation 
and some delinquent tuition bills. The school receives far more 
applicants than it can accept, and enrollment must be-limited to the 
present sixty-five boarding and twelve day students if the purposes of 
the institution are maintained. 

The school's children come f^om all over th6 world, A few years 
ago the majority of the Summerhillians were from America but Mrs. 
Neill believes America now has sufficient free schools to meet its own 
needs. Only two or three from the USA-attend at present; 

Children are admitted between the ages of six to eleven and 
ordinarily stay until the age sixteen. There is, of course, no gradua^ 
tion from Summerhill; the child leaves when he is ready, 

The "Saturday night session" is still the rule-making apparatus 
for the school. It was initiated by Neill to permit the children to 
govern and discipline themselves'. There is also a Friday tribunal to 
discuss petty disagreements and transgressions. 

/ Although Summerhill is noted for its freedom, this does not mean 
" Itc^nse, avers Ena. As a result students have regulated bed times and 
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follow a long list of "Thou Shalt Nots". Most doors were locked, and 
children are carefully supervised. 

There are ten- teachers who all meet British cortification stan- 
dards. Mrs. Neill firmly states the teachers do not have the freedom 
given to students/For example, teachers must hold their scheduled 
classes regularly, and they must take turns supervising children at 
other times. In addition, children are free to criticize teachers by 
name, and any teacher who does not appeal to the children can expect 
short tenure. Teachers do not receive formal contracts; they are, 
instead, informally hired on six-weeks agreements. Teachers receive 
low annual salaries of about $1,800 plus room and board, and Mrs. 
Neill wishes she could afford to pay them more. Since the school is so 
famous she has no shortage of applications for teachers. Very lew 
teachers, Mrs. Neill believes, cai:i adjust to the community life and 
also be successful with these children. These factors result in a big 
turnover in staff. 

/Mrs. Neill believes the absence of tensions to be Summerhill's 
greatest asset. A walk around the campus verifies this philosophy. 
The buildings are generally run down and decbxated at random with 
graffiti in a childish hand. The grass is tall and the gardens ragged. 
Children lounge in weathered chairs and couches while ducks and 
'^chickens; cats and dogs, wander by" Behind the .appear^^jce of com- 
plete freedom stands a basic structure: rules, scheduled classes, 
locked doors/ mutual love and respect. Summerhill pupils benefit 
from the seven to one teacher ratio, but they benefit even more from 
the unique atmosphere established by A. S. Neill. 



THE CERTAIN DEMISE OF PRIVATE EDUCATION 



by 

Elmer Ireton, Hardin-Simmons University 
Sherry L.- Taylor, Hardin-Simmons University 

Education in the private sector has been important in the educa- 
tional history of the United States. The right of people to choose an 
education outside the public sphere has long Been established. The 
fact that the right exists to establish private schools does not guaran- 
tee that they will forever be a part of the overall configuration of 
educational institutions. • 

The h^'pothesis of this paper is that private education has inhe- 
reritiy within it.the rudiments of its own destruction. Explication of 
these assumptions is given under the following categories. 

Separation of Church and State 

The political assumption that in a democracy there should be a^* 
clear delineation between government and any established religion 
is generally accepted by U. S. citizens. This assumption hampers to a 
great extent what education in the private sector can do. As a result of 
- Everson v. Board of Education, the courts have said: 

The "establishment of religion"; clause of the First Amend- 
ment means at least this:...Neither (the state nor the Federal 
• Government) can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all relig- 
/" ions, or. prefer one religion.. to another.. ..No tax in any amount, 
lai^ge or small, can be levied to support any religious- activities or 
institutions, whatever.they may be called, or whatever form they 
may adopt to teach or practice religion. Neither a.state nor the 
Federal Government can, openly or secretly, participate in the 
affairs of any religious organizations of groups and vise versa.^ 
Private schools must operate:out^ide. the accepted domain of govern- 
ment aid, but must be regulated by government constraints espe- 
■ cially as they relate to the equal protection of citizens', rights. 

; Finance . ■ , 

V • An area which can be enhancing or debilitating to an institution 
; is that of finance. Those persons or agencies who control the purse 
! strings quite frequently gain control over other specifics in a situa- 
tion. B^use private education relies heavily upon^uppbrt from 
individual contributions and foundations, the dangertclearly is that 
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institutional priorities will be shifted to and fro by the group or 
individuals having the most to offer. (The institution, in an attempt 
to entice as many contributions as possible, will compromise what the 
institution is striving for to such a low^ level or in so many directions 
that there will be no clear direction or Sitance for the institution.) No 
institution can be all things to all people. As of this date, private 
institutions cannot accept general governmental aid. This^certainly 
lirnits the possible revenue from open and impartial sources. 

Many . sects prohibit accepting funds from government sources 
which greatly limits funding prospects. To some extent, this has been 
circumvented by the philosophy of the funds which go to the indi- 
vidual are not institutional aid. Even this, h'^v^ver r 
total funding available to institutio7as in ihv private sector. As cum- 
petluuu for students increa ses, and the gap between private and 
public tuition continues to lengthen, more and rnore private colleges 
and universities >vill be forced to close cheir d.oors.^ According to 
Frank Newman, "While students should pay more at private colleges 
and universities, these institutions cannot be a realistic alternative if 
the tuition gap continues to widen. 

Authoritarianism 

In order for an institution to bf^come or retaiii its uniqueness and 
be truly distinct, it must have a very authoritarian administration. 
Otherwise the institution would lose support: from many of its con- 
stituents. , - 

. Authoritarianism stifles creativity. Authoritarianism is contrary 
to the jprinciple of liberty and academic freedom. In an authoritarian 
environment people are not free to inquire or create as they. would be" 
.in a less rigid environment. Authoritarianism forces the Institiit 

■ to adopt a very closed environment, Authdritarianism forces the 
'.institution to adopt a very .closed environment. Authoritarianism^ 

causes people to conform to its biasfes and idiosyncrasies rather than^ 
accept data from a field of roses which coulds^pYove to be apropos. , 
Authoritarianism creates a lot of pseiidoactivityr the end resulfof 
which is of no avaiL 

Rigidity . , , 

Becausepriyate institutions must he different in order to remain 
distinctive, they -are likely to adopt rigid policies: Even if rigid 

■ policies are not intentionally adopted, as society changes there is less 
change in the private institution thus, leaving it behind in the 
numberaan(J types of adjustments which need to be made. In institu- 
tions oEkigher learning; a demand for high academic excellence is a 
coverSDr;;a regressive academic policy. . . 
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Diuisiuenei-is of seiis 

It was thought by John Dewey that any group which advocated 
withdrawal in any sphere of life from the mainstream of society was 
diverse. This is true even if no overtly divisive policy is advocated. 
Divisiv.eness of this type could almost be so by default. Institutions 
whichj do not purposefully work for 'more openness, coopt ^ ness 
and well being for everyone inadver^ '' v move toward di . ness. 
Institutions vying again t . .jJi lin ; vr. n'^ oj^autiori and pov 
not help but to be a negative iui when unity is a goal. 

In an overall sense, education in the private sector may be anti- 
democratic in that it promotes sects rather than cohesiveness in 
society. 

Failure to adjust to needs 

The closed system exemplified by private institutions cannot 
openly or readily accept data from the environment. Changes cannot, 
be made without the loss of identity by the institution. Free and open 
^ intercourse- with the environment at large cannot be enjoyed by 
institutions in the private sector. Feedback from various sources is 
not as highly pursued by the private sector because of fear that 
inroads are being made upon the institution's, integrity. 

The Product 

The types of persons produced from this environment may not be 
those who are best suited for living in a democracy or for perpetrat- 
ing a democracy in future generations. ^ 

- From^^^ it has been understood from many 

sources that persons living an authoritarian or restricted erivi- 
ronment develop weak egos. Those With weak egos are less likely to 

.be able to cope favorably with life's situations. Fear and indecision 
will characterize persons with weak egos. Persons having weak egos 
are less likely to enhatice healthy self-concepts in others. This means 
that the problem is perpetuated in a never ending cycle. 

The education received from overly rigid institutions may be far 
from liberal. The study of liberal arts is. calculated to make men free. 
.Far.from being free or.liberated, the products of stifled environments 
may be prisoners of their own narrowness. / 

. , FOOTNOTES 

lEverson V. Board of Education, 330 U.S.I (1947) 
^Frank Newman, /'Federal Aid for Private Universities," Ernest L. 
Boy er.^'in College Management, May page 32-'M. 
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Dale Johnson, University of Houston 

INTRODUCTION 

One general approach to the measurement of hurrian motivation 
has been to try to detect its presence from a person's behavior, from 
something he doies. David McClelland and his associates (McClel- 
land, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953) have maintained, however, 
that the measurement of motivation must be related to something of 
importance, for if it is not, then the time spent in developing such a 
measurement is scientifically unprofitable. 

An area in which numerous attempts have been made to relate 
motivation and behavior is that of academic achievement, For sev- 
eral decades, education and psychology have been concerned with 
attaining a greater understanding and more reliable prediction of 
individual differences in theacademic achieverne;nt of children. Until 
recently,^though, research in this area was primarily concerned with 
the measurement oC intellectual, abilities by intelligence tests and 
the use of these tests to predict academic achievement. While differ- 
ences in achievement motivation, as well as ability, were assumed to 
~"play~a si gn^^ achievement efforts, achievement 

motivation was not directly studied as a possible determinant. Moti- 
vational factors associated with academic success did not yield as 
readily to quantitative treatment as did the intellectual factors. (In 
this paper, ''n achievement" [need to achieve] means the same 
thing as ''achievement motivation,''). 

The work of McClelland and his associates (1953)^with imagina- 
tive fantasy provided a major avenue of attack on the problem, and as 
aTesult of this work, the problem of academic achievement and its 
. relation to motivational factors has been widely examined. 

The numerous studies conducted on this relationship between 
achievement motivation and ^ades, however, show^ very variable 
and contradictory results (Travers, 1972). Most of these studies have 
been concerned with high school or. college populations, and a large 
percentage have found, at best, only a moderate correlation. 

A number of suggestions have been offered to accormt for this 
confusion in results.vThe studies in this area have been highly varied 
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in approach and this would not lend to consistency in findings. A wide 
variety of measuring instruments has been used. There have been 
charges of weakness in experimental design. Some studies have been 
criticized for using clinical measurements in nonclinical situations. 

Another frequently mentioned source of difficulty has to do with 
the nature of the populations. Most of the studies have dealt with the 
general Anglo-American group, a population so heterogeneous that 
generalization can be made only as tentative hypotheses for further 
investigation. Roth (1966) observed that almost all studies of 
academic success and failure have had at least two things in common. 
First, they examined success and failure in terms of the personal 
characteristics of the individual students and did. hot attempt to 
relate these characteristics to the academic milieu of the students. 
; Second, they grouped all achieving students together and described 
. them as homogeneous, and did the same with all nonachieving stu- 
dents, thus overlooking the possibility of there being more than one 
important road to success or to failure. 

Gill and. Spilka (1962) noted that by investigating the possible 
factors involved in academic success or failure among minority 
ethric groups, many of the apparently confounding variables might 
be more easily observed and controlled. Cultural determinants can 
possibly be defined with more accuracy, and the socio-economic dis- 
ftribution is often more restricted. ^ ^ • 

Procedure 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationships 
between achievement motivation and classroom performance of fifty 
Mexica'n-American.elementary school boys. It was hypothesized that 
achieving boys would show significantly greater achievement moti- 
vation than nonachievers. The original population consisted of 83 
boys in four fifth and three sixth grade classes of the DeZavala 
Elementary School in Houston, Texas. This school was located in the 
MagiSQlia Rark area of Houston and met many of the needs for 
homogeneity mentioned above. 

The age range for the population was from 10.6 to 13.9 years, with 
a mean age of 12.4. The IQ range was from 68 to 123, and the mean IQ 
was 93. Intelligence was determined by the Otis Quick-Scoring Men- 
tal Ability Test. , ' - . 

' ; - Two samples were involved: 25 achievers and 25 nonachievers. 
For the purpose of determining these two samples the population was 
approximated into quartiles with respect to both grade-point average 

' arid intelligence. The grade-point average was calculated from the 
report card grades issued at the end of the third s^x weeks of school. To 
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determine the grade-point average a grade of A was given the value 
of 4 a grade of B given the value of 3, C the value of 2, D the value of 1, 
and F the value of 0. Table I shows a 4 x 4 cell design with grade-point 
average along one dimension and intelligence along the other. The 
four cells along each dimension represent the four respective quar- 
tiles For the purpose of this study a non-achiever was defined as that 
pupil whose grade-point average quartile was below that of his inteU 
lieence quartile. An achiever was defined as that student Avhose 
grade-point average quartile was equal to or above his intelligence 
quartile. On the basis of this procedure, 25 boys had a grade-point 
average quartile which was lower than thaV of their ^nte ligence 
quartile and thus by definition were non-achievers. In lable 1 the 
nonachievers are seen as those students falling below the heavy hne_. 
The nonachieving sample was matched according to age and intelli- 
gence with 25 achievers (any student above the heavy line in Table 1).. 

Table I . :< 
An Approximation pf Intelligence-Test Scores 
and Grade-Point Averages into Quartiles 
.for the Purpose of Defining Nonachievers ; 



Xjrade Point 
Average 


IQ 

123-100 


IQ 
99-93 


IQ 

92-85 


IQ 

84 V 




4.00-2.50 


10 


3 0 


6 


2 


■ 21 


2.49-2.00 


6 


7 


6 


2 


21- 


1.99-1.30 


■5 


7 


5 


4 


21- 


1.23--, 


1 


3 


3 1 


13 


,20 




22 


19 


20 


22 


83 



To obtain a measurement of achievement motivation a short 
versi:on of a Thematic Apperception Test developed by McClelland 
and his associates was employed.(McClelland et al., 1953). This is the 
most frequently used projective technique irv achievement motiva- 
tion research. The scoring system of the test is designed to detect and 
measure the degree to which a person thinks about and is emotion- 
ally involved in competitive task behavior which is evaluated against 
a standard of excelknce. The customary procedure is to present tp the 
subject a set of untitled pictures showing people in simple situations 
and instruct ^him to tell or write a story about each picture. The 
subject's imaginative responses are then ^^"^f^ ^^^^^^^^f ."J 
achieveirient motivation. It is the assumption'' of this test that the 
more an individual shows indication of connections between 
evaluated performance and affect in his fantasy the greater the 
degree to which achievement motivation is a part of his personality. 
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This projective te«t was administered to each individual class in 
thie following standardized way. On a re^ilar schoof day^^ach fifth 
and sixth grade class was shown a set of four ambiguous pi ctures on a 
screen from 2" x 2" slides. A description of the pictures and the order 
of their presentation is as follows: ( 1) boy, smiling at desk at home; (2) 
foreman and ANwkeFsfanding near machine- in shop; (3) man working 
on papers at office desk; and (4) man and youth chatting out doors. 

After the administrator had gone into the classroom and set up 
the slide projector and screen, he wrote on the blackboard the follow- 
ing four types of questions: 

1. What is happening? Who are the persons? 

2. What has led up to this situation? That is, what has happened 
in the past? 

3. Wha£*is being thought? What is wanted? By whom? 

4. What will happen? What will be done? 

He then passed out to the pupils five sheets of unlined paper. On 
the first sheet, in the upper left-hand corner, the students were asked 
to write their name, age, birthday, and the name of their teacher.^ . 

The following instructions were read: " , . 

Thi^ will bQ a test to see how good you are at writing storie^^I will 
show a picture on t^e screen before you. You will ha vc^^ 20 se'donds 
to look at the picture and then 6 minutes to make up a story about 
it. You have been given one sheet of paper for each picture. 
Notice the four questions on the board. They can be'usied for each, 
picture. They will guide your thinking and help you write your 

- story. Plan to spend about a minute on eaqh question. |lemember, 

you will have a total of 6 minutes to compiete-your^story„..„So write 
for the fuir 6 minutes given for each picture. I will keep time and 
will tell you when it is about tinie to go on to the next question. 

.There are no right or wrong answers, so feel free to make up any 
kind of story about the.pictures th^^^t you choose. Try to make your 
stories interesting andjdr^matic. Do not merely describe the pic- 
ture you see. Write a stoFy ab"out it. - 

Work as fast as you can in order to finish in time. If ^ou heed more 
space to write your story, use the back side of the sheet. Are there 
• any questions? 

Each of the four .slides was presented for 20 seconds^and the 
students given 6 minutes per slide in which to write a story. The 
stories were scored according to the procedure outlined by McClel- 
land etal.{ 1953). • 



A scorer must fiPHt decido how a story is to be.graded v/itlvre^;pect 
to one of three basic .scoring categories: Achievement Imagery, 
Doubtful Achievement Lraa^ery, or Unrelated Imagery. By' 
Achievement Irnagery is meant that.i 1) one of the characters in the 
iitory ^pi;esses concern over doing as' well as or bettei-^than others; ( 2) ~ 
one of- the characters is involved in a unique accomplishment that 
will result in personal success; (fr (3) one of the characters is involved 
in reaching a long-term achievement goal. If a .-.tory contains 
achievement imagery, only then may it be .scored with respect to ten 
subcategories. If a ^ioty contains no achievement imagery, it is 
scored as having either Doublful Achievement Imagery or Unrelated 
Imagery. By Doubtful Achieveqient Imagery is meant that the story 
fails to meet one of the Achiovement Imagery criteria. Most fre- 
quently the stories to be classified as doubtful are ones in Which a 
character IS involved in a commonplace task or solving a routine 
probleQi. Unrelated Imagery is scored if the story contains no refer- 
ence to an achievement goal. . * • 

The category of Achievement Imagery is given a score 6f plus one, 
"Doubtful Achi,evement Imagery is scored zero,,and Unrelated Imag- 
..ery is scored minus' one.^ Each subcategory scored counts plus one. 
Each subcategory is' scored only once per story, and <ihe maximum 
possible score-for a single story is plus eleve^n. . 

"When the administrator had scored all fifty stories, ten of these 
stories were randomly drawn, five from the achievers and five from 
Vthe nonachieyers, and graded by another .scorer. The relationship 
between these two sets of scores was determined by the Rank-Order 
Coefficient. The coefficient obtained was .89, indicating high in- 
terscorer agi^eement. ^ *■ - 

* RESULTS 

For the sample of achievers, the n achievement scores r^tiged 
from r2 to 16. The meain of these t'wenty-five scores was 5.32 and the 
standard deviation was 5.92. The achievement scores obtained from 
stories of the nonachieving boys ranged from -4 to 18. The meanof the 
nonachieving scores was 3.72 and the standard deviatior> was 5.57. 
The significance of the difference between the means of the achieving 
^nd nonachieVing samples was analyzed by means of the / t^st. The 
"value of / calculated from these data was .99, and this value was not 
"slgniffcant-at-^the. of probability.,These data did not justify 

the conclusion that acfiievi^ig elernentary school boys have^a greater 
need to achieve than their nonachieving,counterparts. 

After obtaining these essentially negative results, the data were 
re^examined. This time the / test was used to test the significance of 
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the difference. between the mean,s of a group of 9 extreme unde- 
rachievers and 9 matched^ achievers. In this case underachievers. 
were students whose grade-point average fell at least two quartiles 
^below that of their intelligence quaftile. In Table II the 9 extreme 
underachievers were those studepts falling under the heavy line. ThQ 
n achievement scores obtained from the stories of extreme undo- 
rachiev\pg bbys ranged from -4 tp 8. The mett\ of these underachiev- 
ers was 2.44 and the standard^deviation was.3.24. f or this sample of 
achievers, the ^^achievement scores? ranged from -2 to 14. The mean of 
these scores waJj 3.44 and the standard deviation was 5.44. .The 
; application of the ( test to jhesq data resulted in a t value of .47. This 
value was not significant at tlie . 05 level of probability. On the basis 
of this:test it^wagpot even justihabJe to conclude that achieving boys 
had a greater need to achieve than extreme u^iderachieve^s. 

• - , , . ' ■ " ' Table II , , 



An Approximation of Intelligence-Test Scores 
and Grade-Point Averages into Quartiles* for 
the I^urfcose of Defining Extreme Underachievers 



Grade-Point 


IQ 


IQ 


■ IQ 


IQ 




Average' 


'123-100 


99-93 


92-85 


• 84- 




4.00-2.50*^ 


10 
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6 


2 


21 


2.49-2.00 
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7 


' 6 


• 2 


21 


L99-l,30* 


5 


7. 




4 


21 


1.29- , 


1 


3 


3 


13*' 


20 




22 


19 


• 20 


22 


83 



A Product Moment Correlation was calculated between n 
achievement scores and intelligence scores to determine the relation- 
ship between these two dimensions. The value of r obtained was .49. 
This value was significant at the .05 level of probability, indicating 
significant relationship between n achievement and intelligence. 

Discussion 

This study predicted that achieving Mexican-American elemen- 
tary school boys would have a greater need to achieve than 
nonachieving elementary school boys. Although the direction of the 
•results was as expected, this difference was not statistically signific- 
ant. . ' 
; One reason for this failure to 'obtain the anticipated results may 
' have involved a question of the validity of McClelland's projective 
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technique when used to distinguish between achievers and 
nonachievers of this age group. McClelland et al. ( 1953) stated that 
the m^sure will reflect with a fair degree of accuracy differences in 
achievement motivation in subjects whose age, sex, or cultural orien- 
tation difters from that of the original upper-middle-class college 
male criterion populations. They reported a number of studies to 
siipport this statement ofvalidity. 

Nevertlieless, it is possible that this test, standardized on college 
students, will not reflect with a fair degree of accuracy assumed 
motivational difTerences in fifth and sixth grade boys from a lower 
socioeconomic background. There is a difference between a sophisti- 
cated population of college men and that often and eleven year pld 
Mexican-American boys. The validity of this projective technicfue 
must eventually break down at some lower age level, and the quesr 
tion posed by the present study is whether this age level might not be 
that of around eleven years. More research is needed on this measure 
utilizing elementary age populations. Although the scoring criteria 
are rather detailed in their presentation by McClelland, tSfe exam- 
ples provided are obviously drawn from an older, more ecljicated 
group than the subjects in this study. No small amount of ambiguity 
surrounded the scoring of a fair number of r(asponses in this study. 

A second possible explanation for the results obtained in this 
study is that these two groups, achievers and nonachievers, in reality 
did not differ with respect to achie\jement motivation. The ambiguity 
surrounding this point has been suggested by relevant research as 
noted. Although the majority of the studies conclude that achieving 
students do experience a greater need to achieve than do nonachiev- 
ing students, there are many which report findings to the contrary. 

If academic success is not related to an internalized need or 
motivation to achieve, the question is raised as to what variables are 
operating' in the cases of academic achievement in this study. Travers 
(1972) pointed out that the relationship between achievement need 
and task performance exists only where the task represents a chal- 
lenge. If thetask does not present a challenge to the subject, then no 
relationship is found. The absence of correlations between achieve- 
ment motivation and academic achievement in some research may 
indicate that the grades were in school work which provided little in 
the way of challenge. Possibly the nonachievers were not lacking in 
motivation but, rather, challenge. It.may be that the projective test 
taped this unchallenged motivation. It may also be that for the 
achievers the projective story was not a challenge. 

Gn the other hand, the achieving group may be exceUing in 
grades for reasons other than motivation. Ramirez, Taylor, & Peter- 




*sen <197 1) found thai Mexivari-Anrerican populations generally iden- 
tify with a system of valucir^ vvhich differs from the Anglo-American 
culture, one of which involves a more negative attitude toward edu- 
cation. With acculturation, however., it might be expected that a 
portion of Mexican-Americans would come to identify with academic 
achievement as valued by the majority culture. 

. Another explanation may reside in the authoritarian history and 
family structure of the Mexican- American. The achievers success in 
schools may be more a matter of acquiescence to an authority figure, 
the teacher, than motivation. 

As mentioned earlier, one suggestion that has been offered to 
account for this confusion and disagreement in the literature is that 
the.populations studied have been too heterogeneous. While it is true 
that in the study of achievement and nonachievement many of the 
confounding variables might be more easily controlled and observed 
in homogeneous minority gi oups, the ver>^ homogeneity of the pre- 
sent population may be a factor contributing to the results of this 
investigation. The more homogeneity that characterizes a popula- 
tion, less *.vill be the difference expected'' between any two samples 
drawn from it. . 

" There are data to support the hypothesis that achievement mo- 
tives develop in cultures and families where there is an emphasis on 
the independent development of the individual (Ramirez et al., 1971). 
Low achievement motivation is associated with cultures and families 
in which the child is n^iore dependent on his parents and subordinate 
" in importance to them. 

The Spanish-speaking culture is homogeneous and consistent at 
this point (Saunders, L954). The Mexican-Americans, are descen- 
dents of a village way of life in which individual achievement was 
discouraged rather than admired. This history is characterized by 
conformity and obedience to custom.' They are members of a tradition 
in which aggression, competition, individual responsibility and in- 
itiative were not highly developed and in which acceptance, resigna- 
tion, cooperation, and the subordination of the individual to the 
community was stressed. In the Spanish-speaking culture indepen- 
dence is not a highly cherished value. A dependent state is not 
considered extraordinary and interdependence is encouraged. Sev- 
eral studies have found Mexican-American children to be less com- 
petitive than Anglo- American children (Kagan & Madsen, 1971; 
McCHntock, 1974). It may be that this cultural heritage is operating 
against the evolution of higher demonstrated achievement motiva- 
tion in one group as over against other groups in the general 
Mexican-American population. 
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Finally. thi;,sigiiit"icunlcoiTelationobtained in this study between 
n achievement and intelligence provides a rather conclusive expla- 
nation for the failure to fmd a significant diflerence between the 
achieving and nonachieving boys. The two groups were matched with 
respect to the variable of intelligence, and if intelligence is related to 
/i achievement, no significant diflerence between the two samples 
would be expected. 

This significant correlation could well be the focus of further 
study. While it has been suggested that n achievement may be re- 
lated to pei-formance on intelligence tests, to date little evidence has 
been accumulated to suggest that intelligence and achievement are 
necessarily correlated iCrandall. 1963>. 
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